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PROLOGUE 



IMPACT OF TITLE I IN THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 

There are many major aspects of education now existing in the State 
of Rhode Island that we feel result directly or indirectly from Title I 
activity. Improvement to or development of physical facilities, instruc- 
tional techniques, teaching and auxiliary staffs and special program 
development are tangible changes. 

Eighty-seven percent of the teacher aides employed in the State of 
Rhode Island are paid by Title I funds. Prior to the advent of Title I, 
teacher aides were few in number, and a discussion about them was fre- 
quent but seldom implemented. A recent study, A Study of Teacher Aides 
_in Rhode Island Schools, funded by New England Educational Assessment 
Project, showed that 70% of the Rhode Island communities either have em- 
ployed aides, or have an interest in employing aides in the future. 
According to the survey, only four schools had employed aides in 1965 and 
nineteen communities now employ a total of 262 aides. It is evident that 
Title I has had a great impact on the use of ceacher aides in this state. 
Title 1 funds have paved the way for aides to undertake a new and important 
role in the education of our youth. These teacher aides are freeing pro- 
fessional people from routine tasks and thereby increasing the amount of 
time teachers are able to work with children directly. 

The consensus of Rhode Island school people (staff and students) , 
reflects a picture of enthusiasm and vigor in classrooms around the state. 

A large quantity of audio-visual materials and supplies used as learning 
aides are now available as instructional media to assist in motivating 
or bringing about behavioral changes in project participants, as well as 
reinforcing the total school program. In fact, the situation in education 
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„ today is frequently described as vibrant, exploratory, challenging and child- 
centered. The trend has changed from examining the school naeds to examining 
the children's i.eeds. These attitudes are in part, an outgrowth of Title I 
philosophy and activity. 

Professionals who are non-educators are becoming more involved in the 
educational process as a consequence of the implementation of Title I 
philosophy. Large numbers of non- teaching specialists are being called 
upon to use their expertise in diagnostic and consultant work involving 
these children and the learning difficulties associated with them. A 
combined total of 301 psychologists, social workers, nurses, physicians, 
dentists, and other professional personnel serviced thirty-nine communities 
wit!* their Title I programs. 

In most instances, these projects were implemented in existing facilities 
however, instructional media and learning centers of the portable and prefab- 
ricated types were funded in several communities where no extra space was 
available to care for these deprived children. Title I activities caused 

* 

these communities to reassess their available classroom space. Rooms not 
available for instructional purposes before were altered to meet these needs 
and supplied with the instructional materials and equipment needed to carry 
out the program. 

By providing classroom space never available before, and increasing 
teaching and counseling staff, these communities were able to reduce class 
i— ' size to a more appropriate level, provide for tutorial arrangements, and 

' ] bring about the curriculum modifications necessary to meet the special 

needs of participating children. 

After school and summer Title I programs have led to increased utili- 
zation of the school buildings as well as providing extended professional 
«=* employment for the teaching staffs. Teachers, who were previously 
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"moonlighting" and taking non-professional employment for summer months 
in order to balance their budgets , are now employed on a professional basis. 

Some impacts of Title I that are not so obvious are the opportunity it 
has given the teachers to experiment with new educational methods and pro' 
cedures such as utilizing the team approach by integrating all facets of 
education, and allowing staff to participate in in-service training in 
programs specifically designed to meet the needs of these children. 

Title I philosophy seems to be having a "spin off" effect in the State 
of Rhode Island. Local school systems appear to be placing more attention 
on individual student needs rather than school needs. Title I experimental 
programs are being incorporated into the school curriculums by the local 
educational agencies. The most astonishing "spin off" effect is the in- 
corporation of Title I programs into the regular school programs when the 
effectiveness of these programs has been demonstrated. 

Utilization of the team approach and the involvement of "parents-as- 
partners" in the educational process of their children are not only 
effective in assessing and meeting the needs of deprived children at every 
possible experience level, but they also became an effective disseminatory 
device. Parents of Title I children attending P.T.A. meetings and other 
parent oriented school functions are "spreading the word" of Title I, and 
parents of children not eligible for Title I programs, are demanding equal 
attention for their children. This new concern for education which is 
causing many local school systems to implement and fund these projects from 
general school funds. 

A more realistic understanding of general needs of education and 
culturally disadvantaged children seems to be resulting in the increased 
ability to help the disadvantaged child and not just teach subject matter. 



Fifty-one percent of the school systems in Rhode Island have recognized 
low achievement in reading and reading related fields as a primary need for 
improvement in their educational systems. The total state expenditure on 
all projects was $3,578,640. Of this, $1,985,742. went to reading and 
reading related fields. This represents 57% of the total amount approved for 
all projects. Rhode Island had thirty-nine out of forty school districts 
participate in Title I programs during fiscal year 1966-67. Included in 
these thirty-nine school districts was a total of eighty-eight projects 
that enrolled 14,118 public school children and 3,589 private school child- 
ren. The staff was broken down into full time academic year, part time 
academic year, full-time summer, and part-time summer. 

The full time academic year staff included 763 teachers, and other 
professional and non-professionals. The part time academic year staff 
included 1,043 teachers. The full-time summer programs involved a staff of 
864 persons and the part-time summer programs included a staff of 148 teachers 
and other professional and non-professionals participating in the Title I 
projects. 

The above examples illustrate the role that Title I has assumed in the 
state. Thirty-nine of forty local educational agencies have participated 
in Title I projects during fiscal year 1966-67. This active participation 
by LEAs indicates enthusiastic support for this program. The responsible 
Involvement by the LEAs is documented by the following state summary bf.sed 
on a 100% return of local evaluation reports. 



1. MAJOR ACHIEVEMENTS 



By far the largest number of fiscal 1967 Title I projects in Rhode 
Island was in the instructional area of remedial reading. That general 
area encompassed specific programs which differed fairly extensively from 
community to community, depending on the availability of personnel, budget, 
students' needs and inventiveness of those responsible for planning and im- 
plementing the program. The entire group of programs, however, has had an 
undeniable impact on the educationally disadvantaged student in Rhode Island 
and certainly qualifies as a major Title I achievement having statewide 
significance. 

The central function of reading in a student's entire educational ex- 
perience is well documented. It is not surprising, therefore, that so 
large a number of programs designed to improve verbal skills and under- 
standing were established to serve the educationally disadvantaged. 

The total number of students in Rhode Island who have profited from 
remedial reading programs alone is in the vicinity of 10,000. Were not 
Title I funds available only 10% or so of that number would ever have 
received remedial instruction in reading. In October, 1965, the ratio of 
special reading teachers to students in public schools in Rhode Island was 
1-3000. Forty-five of the current remedial reading programs are new ac- 
tivities to the LEA. Only six programs are extensions of previously operated 
programs . 

Local schools find such programs terribly expensive and perhaps more 
importantly, would not have been able to staff such remedial reading pro- 
grams. Title I has provided a solution to this problem. The number of 
teachers receiving some sort of in-service training in remedial reading is 
about 373. The staffing problem of specialists, be they reading, guidance. 




social workers or others is by no means solved in Rhode Island. But a be- 
ginning has been made to provide teachers with the opportunity to learn 
the skills of a special area within the field of education. During the 
first year of Title I, i.e. fiscal year '66, we found that the majority of 
unused but allocated funds had been budgeted for staff positions which could 
not be filled. A minimum amount of unused monies was returned during fiscal 
year '67 for this reason. 

A significant effect of the establishment of so many remedial reading 
programs and the resulting staffing problems was a recognition on the part 
of the state university and college of the need for advanced courses and 
graduate programs of instruction in these areas. The University of Rhode 
Island established a master's degree program in Reading in 1964 and within 
the past eighteen months this program was expanded. Rhode Island College 
has also established a similar program. Previously, neither institution 
offered more than a few courses in reading and had not the machinery 
whereby a candidate would concentrate or major in this particular speciality. 

Title I has had a statewide impact in yet another way. As a direct 
result of the existence of Title I funded programs in Rhode Island com- 
munities, the State Testing Program has taken on a new look. In 1963, the 
Rhode Island State Legislature passed legislation requiring the State 
Department of Education to conduct an annual statewide testing program. 

The program adopted involves all 4th and 6th grade children in all public 
and non-public schools. The testing was conducted, yet the results were 
not always used as effectively as ideally possible. This is not sur- 
prising since local facilities, time and money were not always available 
to provide special services for the child who needed them. 

The State Department Consultant who filled the newly created position 
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of Elementary Guidance Consultant was concerned about the State Testing 
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Program Results not having a feedback relation to classroom instruction. 

£ With the incentive of Title I funds available to set up special programs 

and under the expert tutilage of the Elementary Guidance consultant, the 
LEAs are now seriously studying the State Testing Program results. The 
data are being used as a basis for selecting priority programs of instruction. 

i 
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' There is now a reason to assess students needs. Title I provides an oppor- 

tunity to fulfill those needs. 
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2. DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES AND METHODS 

a. SEA Service to LEAs 

The SEA made available to any LEA consultants in a variety of instruct- 
ional and service areas. Some consultants were members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education staff, others were college and university personnel, public 
school personnel and medical specialists. Consultants served in the areas 
of reading, speech and hearing, special education, psychological services, 
in-service training, group dynamics, language arts, curriculum development, 
secondary education, pre-school education, science and mathematics education, 
audio-visual communications, and guidance. These consultants served the LEA 
at the SEA‘s expense. They could be asked to assist the LEA at any or all 
stages of the project, that is, during the development, implementation, 
evaluation, and dissemination of the project. A few communities made effec- 
tive use of these consultants. Many LEAs made no use of them. One of the 
SEA's problems is to find a way to have the LEAs make optimal use of the 
professional talent available to them. There appears to be a lack of aware- 
ness of the role of consultant services. 
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1) Project Development 

Most assistance given the LEAs in project development was 
of an individual nature. Individual conferences were held with 
all project planners requesting such assistance. At these meet- 
ings the Title I coordinator would point out the strengths and 
weaknesses of the project plan, recoicm^nd changes where appro- 
priate, discuss budget matters and at times suggest that a pro- 
ject planner visit an existing program in some other LEA. Special 
arrangements were made to show the films, "A Chance to Learn," and 
"Off and Running" to those communities whose original project 
proposals reflected a lack of understanding of the philosophy cf 
Title I. Whenever possible the SEA attempted to share new ideas 
with personnel throughout the state. Many materials developed in 
the State Office and those from the Office of Education which were 
of relevance to project development were distributed statewide. 
This function to the State Department is discussed more fully 
in 2~a-4: Information Dissemination. 

In late summer the Title I office arranged a dutch treat 
luncheon at a local restaurant to which LEA officials and 
Community Action Program officials were invited. The objective 
of the meeting was to find ways to tap the facilities of the CAP 
in identifying the needs of the youngsters in the target areas 
and to seek new ways of utilizing community resources. 

2) Project Implementation 

Members of the Title I staff and consultants made frequent 
site visits to projects in operation. The LEA personnel were 
encouraged to discuss any operational problems with the staff in 




hopes of finding appropriate solutions. If the solutions could 
be accomplished through the use of amendments, this was freely 
allowed. 

In more than one instance, a State Department consultant 
assisted an LEA in finding staff to man their programs. 

3) Project Evaluation 

As a member state of the New England Assessment Project, we 
lobbied strongly for this group to find some means of helping the 
LEAs assess the effectiveness of their educational procedures. 
Early last winter, a booklet entitled "A Guide to Assessment and 
Evaluation Procedures,” was published by the New England Assess- 
ment Project. It is clearly written and covers a variety of 
assessment techniques. We felt that any local project director 
might find it helpful in the evaluation of his particular pro- 
gram. Copies of this booklet were sent to all superintendents. 
Title I coordinators, project directors, consultants, and CAP 
directors . 

In late May and early June, a series of three meetings 
was held to acquaint project personnel responsible for evaluation 
with the requirements for evaluation for fiscal year '67 projects. 
(We found late May and early June extremely inconvenient times for 
such meetings. However, since the first draft copy of the federal 
guidelines was not available to SEA until April 28th, we were un- 
able to get state guidelines to the LEAs before late May.) At 
these meetings the state guidelines were distributed, discussed 
and explained. There was spontaneous agreement that these guide- 
lines looked clearer than those of the previous year. 
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One new aspect of this year's evaluation was the inclusion 
of Tables 7A and 7B, Standardized Test Results. We felt that 
these tables might require more than usual clarification. 
Therefore, we "manufactured" a set of fictitious class data on 
pre- and post-test results for a sixth grade group on a stan- 
dardized reading test. Using that class data, we completed both 
Tables 7A and 7B. Copies of the fictitious data and the two 
completed sample tables were included as aides in the guideline 
booklet. 

Advice about evaluation was available at all times through 
the Title I office. The state Title I coordinator, the consul- 
tant on evaluation, and two newly added supervisors of compen- 
satory education were available via telephone, conferences or 
through site visits to discuss problems in evaluation. 

4) Information Dissemination 

a) Title I Bulletin 

A Title I bulletin has been published at approximately 
bi-monthly intervals during the year. This is prepared by 
the SEA and distributed to all superintendents, Title I 
coordinators, project directors, CAP personnel, and consul- 
tan tc. It includes information about the current state of 
legislation about Title I, state guidelines, fiscal matters 
and suggestions for programs appropriate for disadvantaged 
youth. A sample copy of one such bulletin is included in 
the Appendix. 

b) Brochures 

Numerous brochures which are received or purchased by 
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*? the SEA Title I office are considered of sufficient value 
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for distribution to the LEAs. Some which have been so dj. 3 - 
; tributed are: A Chance for a Change, National Adviso ry 

« D 

Council's Report on Title I 9 E.S ,E. A. . Summer Program for 19o5 , 

Auxiliary School Personnel, Rhode Island Statewide S tudy _of 
Reading Programs , How to use Federal Funds for Summer Pro - 
grams , Staffing for Better Schools . 

c) Films 

The New England Assessment Project contracted with Eastern 

H 

Educational Network to produce three films about Title I in 
New England. The NEEAP also published a teachers' handbook to 

' ' accompany each film. Copies of the films were provided each 

• •* 

state agency in the six member states of the New England 
Assessment Project. The Rhode Island SEA has loaned these 
films to various school groups, such as PTAs , faculty groups, 
and college classes in teacher education. They have been shown 
in some in-service training programs. The SEA staff (n oii-Title 
I) has also had an opportunity to see these films. The films 
have also been shown on local television. 

d) News Releases 

Upon approval of a Title I project, a news release, 
highlighting various aspects of the program is distributed 
to the many large and small local newspapers in Rhode Island, 
the television stations and all radio stations and the gover- 
nor's office. The mailing list for news releases numbers 55. 

In addition, a copy of the release is sent to every super- 
intendent in the state, all Title I coordinators, project 
directors, and consultants. This mailing list for each news 





release numbers about 275. A collection of these news re- 
leases is in effect an abstract of every approved project in 
Rhode Island. A copy of any particular release is sent to 
every public and parochial school in the community whose 
project approval is being announced. 

e) Speech and Lectures 

The State Title I coordinator has spoken to numerous 
groups about the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

He has been the guest of many local PTA and Parochial Parents 
Guild Groups. He has been a speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Rhode Island Education Association, Rhode Island Association 
of School Principals, Rhode Island Association of School Super- 
intendents, several college classes, and some in-service 
training programs. He is called upon to provide information 
about the programs to both local and state officials. 

f) Sunday Supplement 

Our most ambitious venture in the field of dissemination 
was the production of an eight page magazine which was in- 
cluded as a supplement to the Providence Journal Sunday edition 
of September 24, 1967. In pictorial and narrative form we 
tried to tell the story of Title I to the people of Rhode 
Island. We wanted the people of Rhode Island to know what 
such a program can do for the children of the state. 

The Providence Journal is the only Rhode Island paper 
published on Sundays. The circulation is 250,000 in Rhode 
Island, parts of neighboring Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
According to the Journal's estimates, one million people read 
the paper that day. While the absolute cost of such a project 
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is expensive, the cost per reader is minimal, less than one 
cent per reader. No other kind of publication could have 
been produced at such a small per reader cost. 

In the event that educators in the state had missed 
receiving the supplement, copies were distributed widely 
among the education community in Rhode Island. In addition, 
copies were sent to all chief state school officers in the 
United States, all state Title I coordinators, all Title II, 
and Title III coordinators in the United States and all 
special education supervisors. 

b. Most Pressing Educational Needs 

In order to determine the most pressing educational needs 
of disadvantaged children in the state of Rhode Island, the LEAs 
were asked to submit a list of their most pressing pupil needs and 
arrange them in rank order. We at the SEA compiled this data from 
the LEA evaluations and made a tally of the most pressing needs of 
disadvantaged children in the state. Thirty- four out of thirty- 
nine LEAs reported that remedial reading was their primary need. 
This reflects 87 % of the communities. 

A survey of the state submitted to the SEA by the LEA, 

(table 7A) indicated that the majority of the children partici- 
pating in the Title I reading projects were below the 50th per- 
centile of the national norms for the reading surveys given. 

Twenty- five of thirty-nine communities, or 67 % of those 
reporting indicated that inadequate command of language was 
the State's second most pressing educational need. 

Most communities reported that more than half of the dis- 
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advantaged scored low in language on national norms of standardized 
tests. They also indicated that poor spoken language was used by 
the children in many of the schools. 

Some communities also indicated that there is a large in- 
flux of Portuguese speaking children at all grade levels within 
the public schools and that language programs had to be developed 
to cope with this segment of the school population. Teacher evalu- 
ations also showed inadequate vocabularies and written skills for 
these children. 

Twenty- four of thirty- four communities or approximately 
70% of those LEAs reporting indicated inadequate cultural oppor- 
tunities as their third most pressing educational need. This was 
most evident in evaluations cc.nx.-g from LEAs located in rural 
districts. Those LEAs reporting this as a primary need use 
counselor recommendations, family backgrounds, teacher recommendat- 
ions, and general knowledge of cultural opportunities available to 
these children in their local areas as a basis for establishing this 
need. In one instance, a student questionnaire was used to de- 
termine the impact the lack of cultural opportunities had on these 
children. 

Twenty-one out of thirty-nine communities recorded in- 
adequate command of a specific academic subject as their fourth 
most pressing need. Again, most of these communities based this 
need on standardized achievement tests in various academic dis- 
ciplines, such as social studies, science, language arts, and 




mathematics . 
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Seventeen out of thirty-nine communities indicated inade- 
quate social opportunities for the disadvantaged children within 
their target areas. This was reflected in the children's attitudes 
and behavior ial patterns when exposed to situations involving 
social intercourse. In many of the rural districts, the dis- 
advantaged children are not given the opportunity to indulge in 
the social practices often extended to urban and suburban dis- 
advantaged children. 
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Most Prevalent Project Objectives : The following are the five 

most prevalent project objectives as compiled from the LEAs 
annual evaluation reports and listed in rank order. 

Primary Objectives : 

1. To improve classroom performance in reading beyond 
usual expectations. 

2. To improve performance as measured by standardized 
achievement tests. 

3. To improve classroom performance in other skill areas 
beyond usual expectations. 

4. To help upgrade the cultural level of educationally 
deprived children. 

5. To improve the children's verbal functioning. 

Secondary Objectives : 

1. To improve children's verbal functioning. 

2. To improve classroom performance in other skill areas 
beyond usual expectations. 

3. To help upgrade the cultural level of educationally 
deprived children. 

4. To improve classroom performance in reading beyond usual 
expectations . 

5. To improve performance as measured by standardized 
achievement tests. 
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Most Prevalent Project Objectives (cont.) 

1) The Most Effective Approaches Used to Reach Each Objective : 
a) Many and varied approaches were employed to improve classroom 
performance in reading. The effectiveness of all of these approaches 
was measured by standardized achievement tests. The following is 
a description of the activities employed by one LEA whose project 
we consider most effective in achieving their objectives: 

Pupils were selected for testing on the basis of 
available reading test scores of the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills and teacher referrals. Those pupils referred were 
then pre-tested with the Durrell-Reading Inventory and 
teacher-made checklists designed specifically to identify 
specific language disabilities. 

All project activities were conducted in a relocatable 
classroom purchased with Title I funds. This building, known 
as the "reading clinic," was equipped with controlled readers, 
mechanical tachis toscopes , individual carrels, tape recorders, 
overhead projectors, and library listening centers. 

The program operated in several 6-week sessions, followed 
by one week for consultation and evaluation purposes. Each 
session involved approximately 118 students some of whom were 
involved in both sessions. 

During the first week an "analytical dictation" was 
administered to each class. The same procedure was followed 
at the end of each session, and results noted on each student's 
program record. Each student was shown how to operate the 



available equipment. 
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After the teachers* evaluation of the daily progress 
sheets, provided as a comprehension check for the series, 
the student was instructed whether to accelerate, decrease, 
or change the format of the instructional media in which he 
was working. While each carrel houses an EDL jr., the 
automated character of the Reading Clinic enabled many 
activities to function simultaneously. Some students used 
controlled readers, while others were at a listening center 
using materials specifically geared for improvement in 
critical thinking, literature appreciation and poetry. 

The listening center proved to be the "dark horse" of the cli- 
nic, as its versatility was unbound. It was discovered that 
the youngsters could be grouped to listen and read, using 
a multi-sensory approach, for specific data improvement, for 
spelling lessons, dictation and humorous stories. 

During a part of everyday the teacher heard an oral 
selection and worked in a. tutorial capacity on some specific 
phase of learning troublesome to the student. This one-to- 
one relationship was most valuable not only from the academic 
point of view but for the rapport established between each 
teacher and her student. Specific academic problems were, 
often brought to the teacher's attention without the social 
stigma often attached to "not knowing." 

Through oral reading, both to the teacher and by using 
the tape recorder, the student was able to hear himself, 
note weaknesses and so improve his confidence and ability. 
Materials were specifically chosen for recording progress 
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of varying degrees of difficulty so that each child would 
experience success. The tape recorders were most popular 
and students experimented with different imaginative for- 
mats such as interviewing visiting dignitaries or presenting 
a dramatic reading. 

All the participants had acute spelling disabilities. 

In addition to using stimulating software such as the Manter 
Hall Series, the visual EDL Tachistoscopic spelling series 
proved both interesting and effective. 

There was a daily library period conducted by the Pro- 
ject Aide. Since she had made it a practice to read most 
of the library materials as they arrived, she was able to 
explain to students what the books were about. The situa- 
tion for the poorer reader rapidly improved as they were 
guided to books on their level that were not so immature 
in appearance and subject matter that their pride was in- 
jured. 

As the need for reading improvement was most acute, 
most of the period was spent in using materials programmed 
to gain this area. The EDL jrs. were used daily following 
the suggested evaluation procedure specifically designed 
for the controlled readers, yet augmenting the comprehension 
series by informal questions. The comprehension series 
were the only EDL materials which were used in groups, 
most of the students, however, worked individually or, in 
the case of recording selections or interviews, in pairs. 
Teachers found the students became more sophisticated in 



both techniques and knowledge from the use of the compre- 
hension series. Starting at a slow speed the student would 
read a paragraph containing factual data. When the teacher 
stopped the machine and asked the pertinent questions, many 
youngsters were initially confused. However, as this tech- 
nique was used more often, the students found themselves 
reading more quickly for specific information and retaining the 
factual data. They were surprised and pleased to master this 
phase. Although the material was below their grade level, 
almost all the students were reading at least 250 words per 
minute. It should be mentioned that all the students began 
to read at eighty words per minute. Throughout each session 
of the Reading Program, teachers met to discuss specific 
students. While each student might not have gained in actual 
months commensurate to the teachers hopes, the confidence gained 
by all the youngsters was remarkable. 

In response to a need to increase the students' command 
of the English language, both oral and written, they wrote 
stories which they recorded or illustrated on the overhead 
projector. Involving the student in the use of AV media was 
found to be most effective, and they displayed an unusual 
creativity in recording interviews and reading selections and 
gained a substantial appreciation for literature. 

As it was felt that the multi-sensory approach was most 
meaningful, teachers would record selections from literature 
for use at the listening center. The student would hear 
the teacher read in a lucid manner while he followed the 
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same selection in his book. This technique was also used 
for spelling in the Listen and Think series. 

Almost all of the students had difficulty in spelling 
even though many had studied this subject from a phonetic 
approach for many years. The Tach-X was found to be most 
useful and stimulating, strengthening the visual retention 
of the spelling words and developing visual acuity. A 
spelling series for use with the Tach-X was employed. The 
teachers compiled a spelling test from a Basic 4th, 5th, and 
6th grade Dolch vocabulary test which was given the first 
week of the final session. After using the series twice 
weekly, the original test was given again. The results 
showed a marked improvement. 

The following procedure was used with the tachistoscope. 

The tachistoscope was blurred while the teacher dictated a 
word and the student would then write this word. The Tach-X 
was cleared and the student checked his paper. Actually, 
he was writing the word three times but the approach was 
stimulating even to the teachers who would flash the words 
more quickly each session. It was interesting to note that 
the youngsters wanted more difficult words, 
b) The most effective approach used to improve classroom per- 
formance in other skill areas beyond usual expectations was em- 
ployed in project "Upward and Onward," a project conducted by a 
large school department. The overall objectives of the summer pro- 
ject, "Upward and Onward" were to create a positive attitude, or effect 
a change in attitude, toward more positive views concerning classroom 
learning specifically in science. 

"Upward and Onward" employed a methodology where pupils 
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were introduced to science through demonstration experiments 
performed by the teachers. The method of motivation implemented, 
served to immediately interest the students since the demonstrat- 
ions were new and amazing to most of them. 

In an experiment, acid and sugar caused formation of a new 
black, moving mass. This gave some students an opportunity to 
express their understanding of the necessity for careful ob- 
servation in science. Several were able to tell us that this 
is "burning" of sugar; but generally, understanding of the chemical 
action was not gained, nor called for. The sole purpose of several 
such "Magic" tricks was to gain attention and invite curiosity. 

Following the introductory demonstrations and brief dis- 
cussions of the meaning of science, students started their own 
experiments . 

(1) Work was done in pairs, small groups of 3 or 4, and in 
some cases individually. 

(2) All started with experiments dealing with properties 
of air, using the principles of the scientific method 
(problem, materials, observations.) 

(a) Air is something familiar to all 

(b) All knew air is essential to life 

(c) Few knew any properties of air or its utilization 
in everyday activities 

(3) Each group, (that is, each working group), started with 
a different experiment with some instructions. 

(a) Some could work only with careful supervision 

(b) Some groups were able to deviate from the initial 
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experiment and devise their own extensions 

(c) Some students decided to separate from the group 
and work on experiments that others were doing 
because of interest through observations of others. 

(4) Upon completion and recording of the first experiment 
each group could proceed at its own speed to another 
experiment. 

(a) Some performed, discussed, and evaluated only one 
experiment of the first series 

(b) Others completed 4 or 5 experiments 

(c) Inductive reasoning was encouraged in evaluations 
of each experiment 

(5) While half of each class worked on experiments, the other 
half participated in discussion of the meaning of "science" 
and were introduced to a history of science. The groups 
alternated their work to give all an opportunity to work 

on history and experiments: 

(a) Notebooks were started with the lists of events in 
science development, and names of famous scientists. 

(b) Students cut out and pasted in their notebooks 
pictures of the steps in the development of civil- 
ization that related to science (such as discovery 
of fire, cooking, etc.) 

(c) Students were then encouraged to select a topic 
relating to science and to develop its history or 
create an exhibit as a continuing project for the 
duration of the program. 

(d) Time was given for research in the library. 
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(6) Individual projects were selected by a few students due 
to their interests and were worked on during class. 

(a) One student selected electricity; he was provided 
with a "walkie-talkie" which was disassembled and 
its functions explained, analyzed, and labeled. 

(b) A rocket- launching platform was assembled and ex- 
plained by one student during classtime. 

Pupils were free to move about the classroom during class 
to get materials necessary and could discuss their experiments 
with others; each group had its own table to work on. 

Another room was used for discussion groups while the 
history of science was being introduced and chairs were 
arranged in a circular fashion to enable comfortable, re- 
laxed discussions. 

c) To help upgrade and improve the childrens' verbal functioning, 
another large city initiated and implemented a project in language 
development as a part of their overall project, "GRASP." 

English classes for children from non-english speaking 
homes were conducted daily on an hourly basis during the summer 
program. Classes were conducted in target area schools. There 
were 85 children who participated in the program. 

A language teacher, speech- therapist and two aides worked 
in a team situation. Children were instructed on an individual 
basis, as well as a small group basis. 

The speech therapist strengthened the efforts of the lan- 
guage teacher by providing follow-up activities. Each child 
was given a speech and hearing evaluation test. Therapy was 



provided on an individual basis for those selected. 

The combination of language teacher and speech therapist 
was most significant in that there was a natural follow-up of 
activities . 

The speech therapist worked with small groups using the 
Bell & Howell Language Master. Other AV equipment was used such 
as overhead projector, filmstrip viewer and tape recorder. 

EDL material was used as well as the Language Experience pro- 
gram published by Stone Bridge Press. Other individualized 
material was developed and prepared by the language teacher with 
the assistance of two aides. Integration of reading with the 
program was limited at this time. Stress was definitely placed 
upon vocabulary building, communication skill and experience 
learning. 

Children were grouped according to their language needs. 

The language teacher was able to spend at least 50 minutes 
a day with each group at each center. 

Children were able to participate to some degree in the 
physical education program; however, this was limited by time 
schedules. They did participate regularly in the recreation 
program. At the discretion of the language teacher, children 
were integrated with the regular remedial group for field trips, 
bus excursions, train trips and trips to the beach. This 
proved to be most beneficial for both groups. Shyness, fear 
and apprehension was overcome by socializing together. New 
friends were made. 

The Social Worker together with the Language Teacher visited 
the homes of these children. Personal contact was made with 
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each family. Transportation was arranged by the social worker 
for particular children. Health services were also arranged 
for this group. 

These first ten weeks were an excellent orientation period 
for the team as well as the non-english speaking group. It 
provided opportunities for diagnosing immediate needs, as well 
as recommending a more definite program for the future. It also 
provided an opportunity for establishing definite guidelines in 
attacking the growing problems of the non-english speaking child 
in the school situation. 

Mention must be made of the outstanding competence of the 
language team. The language teacher and speech therapist were 
highly qualified people, most sympathetic and patient with the 
group and extremely professional in their approach to this problem. 
The aides were trained by the language teacher and strengthened 
efforts of the teachers in providing a strong "team approach." 

d) An effective approach to upgrade the cultural level of the 
educationally deprived child was employed by one large school 
system in a summer program of School Library Services. This 
was a four week program involving 212 public school pupils and 
eighteen non-public school pupils. 

(1) Each schools' activities took place in a library and 
adjoining learning center built with Title I funds 
the previous fiscal year. Each center was staffed 
with a certified librarian, a teacher, and an aid. 

The children were divided into small groups and each 
morning was divided into four time<-periods . 
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During the small group sessions, academic subject matter 
areas were supplemented by library resources and library 
materials. "We wanted the children to gain experience 
in and become familiar with the school library in order 
to understand its role in the learning situation." The 
students used art and science materials in order to de- 
velop projects which were related to their summer 
learning experience. Educational trips were employed 
to motivate the children in the use of library re- 
sources, to learn more about a specific place, person, 
or subject and to read stories related to that area 
of interest. 

Bibliographies were prepared relating to each trip. 
Selections from these bibliographies were utilized in 
preparing the disadvantaged youth for what they might 
encounter on the cultural trip. Several days prior to 
the trip, the children became totally involved in the 
planning of the event. Each child possessed a map of 
Rhode Island and nearby Massachusetts on which he kept 
a record of his trips. Listening tapes, stories, films, 
filmstrips and records were utilized in acquainting the 
child with the cultural surroundings which he was to 
visit. 

Some of the areas included trips to the Historic 
Seaport in Mystic, Connecticut, Boston Childrens' 

Museum, the Rhode Island Seashore, a model farm at the 
University of Rhode Island, the U.S.S Massachusetts and 



a woodland nature excursion. 
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Music, art, drama, and science were included in the 
various aspects of the program. The staff included 
a trained music teacher, who planned singing games, 
appreciation of music through recordings, group singing 
and a discussion of orchestral instruments. The teachers 
in the program planned numerous art and craft experiences 
that related to the trips and famous books. 

Dramatic presentations were planned and executed 
by the children as they related to their reading. The 
children wrote skits based upon stories and presented 
several to parent groups. 

A male physical education teacher provided recreational 
activity to introduce variety and relaxation into the 
day's program activities. A male was selected in order 
to provide a male image which is frequently lacking in 
the home of the culturally deprived child. 

A circulation of 3,650 books for home reading and 
browsing is an indication of one of the strengths of 
the program. Not only did the students borrow the 
books, but many asked to be given copies of the books. 

This interest ran so high that the LEA purchased paper- 
back copies with Title I funds for distribution to 
the students. 

d. Title I Activities and Those of Other Federal Programs 
1) ESEA, Titles II, III, V 



a) Title II 



Every school system in Rhode Island has received funds 
for library books and instructional media under Title II, 
ESEA. Seventeen communities reported that their Title I 
activities were supplemented by those of Title II. There 
is a clear and obvious relationship in the case of Title I 
projects in remedial reading, language arts, or in any tutor- 
ial program. The books purchased have been used in one of 
two ways, either to strengthen skills developed in the 
Title I program or as a recreational reading. 

One large Rhode Island school system commented on the 
interrelatedness of Title I and II in the following way: 

"... .Legislation affecting Title II should permit 
expenditures under this Title to be in areas other 
than simply the purchasing of books. Funds under 
this Title should be utilized for additional library 
staff, the purchase of equipment and possible remodeling 
of library learning centers. The limited scope of Title 
II makes the successful integration with the Title I 
programs difficult." 

b) Title III 

Four communities have reported an interrelationship 
between their Title I projects and Title III of ESEA. 

One community reports that their Title III planning 
grant, "Work, Its Meaning and Dignity" was an outgrowth of 
a Title I project. Also, their current Title III program, 
"Eyes Have They but They See Not" resulted from work done 
within a Title I program. 

Another communtiy reports an in-service workshop associ- 
ated with a demonstration library that another school system 
had financed under Title III of ESEA. 




The third community states that: 

"Title I, P.L. 89-10 supplies funds which establishes 
a center for special education and special services. 

This center serves as a diagnostic and consultative 
center for placement and processing of the children into 
the Title III program. Resource Rooms for Children with 
Specific Learning Disabilities 

The fourth community;, states : Lh ... 

'bur Title : III project is limited to one school and a 
model library program for statewide demonstration 
purposes. In this regard, through visits by local school 
officials, we are attempting to stimulate library im- 
provement on a statewide basis. We are integrating 
Titles I, II, and III in a coordinated effort to up- 
grade the academic achievements of pupils at this school." 

c) Title V 

Under Title V, two staff consultants received grants to 
do surveys; a statewide reading survey, and a health survey. 
Both surveys demonstrated vividly the needs of the education- 
ally deprived children in both reading and health areas. 

Also, new staff members were added to the state department 
under Title V, ESEA to serve as consultants. These con- 
sultants were used by the LEAs in planning and implementing 
their programs. These consultants also served as reviewers 
on Title I project applications. 



2) The United States Department of Agriculture Food Program 
Several Title I projects provided breakfast, lunch, 
a snack or combination thereof to its participants. They 
were subsidized by the Rhode Island Hot Lunch Program 
(part of the US Department of Agriculture Food Program) 



3) Community Action Agency 

Of course, all LEAs were required to confer with their 
local CAPs during the development of any Title I program. 

In addition, one large school system reports that 
its Title I project supplemented a CAP by providing two 
speech teachers to a Head Start program to give speech 
instruction to children needing this service. 

4) Neighborhood Youth Corps 

Thtfee large communities reported using neighborhood youth 
corps personnel as clerical, custodial, and teacher aides. 

One community reports, "several Neighborhood Yfcfuth Corps 
Workers were utilized in helping to cart and distribute food 
to the various pre-K centers each day." Another community 
reported, "The Neighborhood Youth Corps supplied young people 
to serve as students aides and to work in various other as* 
pects of title programs." 

5) Job Corps 

No LEA reported that the Job Corps supplemented its 
Title I program. ' 

6) Welfare Administration Program 

One community reported, "children in need of cos tly 
medical care and who are members of families that were 
welfare recipients were referred to social workers who made 
arrangements for supplementary medical services through the 
Department of Social Welfare." 
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A second reports that Title I activities were supple- 
mented by Welfare Administration programs, but they did not 
indicate the manner in which this was carried out. 

7) Medical Aid to Indigent Families 

Two large communities reported that their Title I 
programs were supplemented by Medical Aid to indigent fami- 
lies. One community reported, "Title XIX funds have been 
used for families of some clinic patients." The other 
community indicated that, "Close working relationships have 
been established with Department of Public Welfare in order 
to utilize to its fullest extent this particular Title XIX 
of the Social Security Act in correlation with our Title I 
programs ." 

e. Staff Development and Utilization 

1) Development and Improvement of SEA Staff Utilization 

The Title I office added two full time supervisors 
this year. One had been a Title I project director, the 
other, a part-time federal coordinator in the local schools, 
so, they were familiar both with the philosophy and procedures 
of Title I. Two clerical positions were also added to the 
Title I office staff. An efficient office staff has been 
found to be the most effective means of utilizing the time 
of the professional staff. 

Whenever possible, members of other departments within 
the SEA are involved in the activities of the Title I office. 
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This is especially true of State Department consultants in 
the areas of reading,, mathematics, and guidance. As a means 
of keeping state department personnel informed on Title I 
activities the Title I coordinator has chaired several 
staff conferences devoted to this purpose. 

2) Development and Improvement of LEA Staff Utilization 

Several communities provided for in-service training 
of their teachers as part of their Title I project. Four 
hundred and eighty-eight teachers participated in some kind 
of in-service training program. One of the more unusual 
of these programs was a summer session workshop attended by 
teachers from several school systems. The workshop was run 
by the University of Rhode Island. The objective of this 
workshop was to develop a secondary level reading program by 
showing : 

a) secondary content teachers what reading skills are 

b) secondary content teachers how to incorporate these 
reading skills in content areas 

c) how secondary teachers can individualize their 
teaching and assignments to adjust for the stu- 
dent who is slow in reading skills 

d) secondary content teachers other "content carriers" 
besides books, such as tapes, filmstrips, etc. 

f . Involvement of Non-public School Children 

1) The most effective activities in which non-public school 

children participated involved reading and reading related 
projects . 



a) The SEA attempted to stimulate the involvement of 
non-public school children in various ways. They in- 
cluded : 

Close working cooperation between the SEA Title I 
Office and the office of the Superintendent of Paro- 
chial Schools responded by giving free time to religious 
specialists to work on the planning of Title I projects. 
Also, a letter verifying non-public school participation 
was sent to the Consultant on Compensatory Education in- 
dicating plans to involve certain non-public schools in 
LEA projects. 

On-site visitations to parochial schools were made 
by the Title I staff. 

News releases were sent to parochial schools when 
students enrolled in the school belonged to the atten- 
dance areas of LEAs planning to implement Title. I 
project. These news releases described the projects 
and the plans that the LEAs had made for non-public 
school participation. 

The Consultant on Compensatory Education gave 
numerous talks at parochial school parent organizations. 

The SEA representative met with lay teachers and 
religious instructors in the parochial schools to ex- 
plain the legislation and the philosophy of the law. 
b) The LEAs attempted to develop and improve staff 
utilization by involving parochial school teachers in 
in-service training. Where in-service training was not 
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given, the LEAs met with the staff in the parochial 
schools to inform them what their project objectives 
are and methods of implementation. 

LEA programs were planned to accomodate non-public 
school students, who came from the attendance areas, 
in both time and space. The State of Rhode Island 
has 3,589 non-public school children and 14,118 public 
school participants enrolled in Title I funded programs. 

2) a) The more effective activities, reading and reading 
related types of projects were the most commonly funded 
involving non-public school children, 
b) A music project involving 30 non-public school 
pupils might be considered an innovative project. 

This program provided small group instruction in 
the language arts and music for 65 public school pupils 
and 39 non-public school pupils in grades 5-7. The 
project provided time for library exploration and music 
appreciation. In the music field, classes were given 
the techniques of playing 5 different instruments and 
the fundamentals of music. An extensive cultural pro- 
gram was also included where students took weekly 
trips to various musical events that took place through- 
out the summer as well as included weekly visits from 
various instrumental and vocal groups to the school 
where the children listened to the music that was pre- 
sented to them. They discussed music with the musicians 
taking part in the program. 
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g. Programs Designed for Handicapped Children under Title I ESEA 

1) State Consultant for Mentally Retarded Children, in the State 
Department of Education's Office of Special Education, on many 
occasions has consulted with LEA Directors on special education 
programs. Considerable time and assistance was devoted to sitting 
down and spelling out programs for application ynder Title I. 

The applications consisted in many cases of summer programs 
designed to complement regular special education programs during 
the academic year, and also used to initiate programs for forth- 
coming academic years. A specific example of such would be the 
following: 

a) A program for the community of Pawtucket was designed 
collaboratively with the Title I Supervisor and the 
Special Education Director of the LEA. This program 
was set up to screen a population that was generally 
described as those children functioning at a mentally 
retarded level. The purpose of screening was to deter- 
mine those children who might be functioning so as a 
^result of emotional components, neurological charac- 
teristics, and also included a program designed as a pre- 
vocational senior high for mentally retarded children. 
Methods used to approach these children after screening 
were specifically selected to concentrate on their in- 
dividual problems and included mediums of art, physical 
education, and field trips designed to develop social and 
vocational awareness. It was hoped that this type of 
program would be carried over into the academic year to 
complement the program if at all possible. 
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b) There were no formal seminars or sessions on the education 
of the handicapped under Title I as far as the Special 
Education Office was concerned. However, the Consultant 
on Mental Retardation meets monthly with the Directors 

of Special Education from the LEAs, and on many occasions 
during these sessions discussions center around program 
development through ESEA Title I. 

c) The State Consultant on Mental Retardation is generally 
consulted on all special education projects by both 

the local directors of special education as well as the 
Title I Consultant on ESEA. 

2) Five most effective projects administered by LEAs for handicapped 
children under Title I ESEA consist of the following: 

a) " Summer Enrichment Program for Exceptional Children 11 
(1) This was a program for the development of social- 
izing skills and cultural stimulation for excep- 
tional children which affected 135 public school 
children and 5 non-public school children. Three 
secondary teachers, three elementary teachers, 
eleven teachers of the handicapped, fifteen teacher 
aides and a counselor comprised the staff of this 
project. Children were organized into four groups 
according to their needs and administered General 
activities in the areas of sports, and bus trips were 
taken to places according to the interest level of 
these children. Activities such as art, music, story 
telling and group games were utilized within varied 
groups including groups of children who function as 



mentally retarded; but according to teacher obser- 
vation, exhibited characteristics common to children 
with neurological impairment. The techniques used 
in working with brain damaged children were utilized 
with such a group as so defined. Pre- and post-project 
tests were utilized in the areas of speech, hearing, 
physical development, and coordination. In addition, 
weekly staff meetings were held to discuss the needs 
and progress of the children. Parents were invited 
to some of these discussion meetings. 

A second Enrichment Program for the Handicapped 
was initiated by a large school department to develop 
correct health habits, proper personal hygiene habits 
and social- cultural development in seventy- five un- 
graded mentally handicapped children attending a large 
public school. The project staff consisted of six 
teachers of the handicapped, three teacher aides 
and a supervisor. The services of a physician and 
a nurse were available on an as needed basis. During 
the first week of the project, the staff participated 
in in-service training conducted by the project dir- 
ector. This week also served to administer the Youth 
Fitness Test, tests of social and cultural awareness, 
medical examinations and to examine the case studies 
of pupils. 

A Speech Therapy Program for the handicapped 
in speech and hearing was conducted by a staff in- 
cluding one speech and hearing supervisor, one speech 
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therapist and two speech therapist assistants. The 
staff worked with 102 speech handicapped children 
in grades 1-4 in all of the elementary schools of 
that city, and sixty children in the same grades 
for the parochial schools. Project activities were 
conducted during the school day and on Saturday 
mornings during the regular school year, and four 
hours daily during the summer. Each child received 
a mimimum of three-quarters of an hour of instruc- 
tion each week. Project activities were directed 
to those children who had maintained some degree of 
language handicap, including stuttering, articula- 
tory problems and social acceptance. 

Two mobile therapy centers were effectively 
utilized. Each of these centers contained a sound 
proof booth, hearing evaluation and other special 
equipment for the remediation of language disturbances. 
Each child was completely evaluated in order to 
determine if the origin of his speech problem was 
auditory, emotional or the result of brain damage. 
Children whose problems were indicated as severe enough 
to be beyond the scope of this project^ activities were 
referred to available speech therapists and sent to 
institutions possessing the facilities to provide 
therapy for these cases. Those children with func- 
tional disorders who could be helped by project act- 
ivities were given individualized professional therapy 
designed to aid them to overcome the speech handicaps. 
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d) The project called " Operation Help ," a jointly op- 
erated project for fifty- five ungraded children 
stressed hygiene, environmental understanding, 
language stimulation, and personal appearances as 
its primary objectives. These objectives were geared 
to meet the needs of the mentally retarded par- 
ticipants in terms of improving all habits of class- 
room performance and performance on standardized tests, 
and intelligence tests, correcting visual perfor- 
mance, improving emotional and social stability, 
verbal functioning and self-image and lengthening 
attention span. The project utilized the services 
of three teacher aides to carry out any activities 
prescribed by the certified teachers to develop 
habits of good grooming and acceptable social conduct 
in the children. 
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3 . PROBLEMS RESOLVED 

a. Three Major Problem Areas Arising during the Year that were Satis- 
factorily Resolved 

1) An improved working relationship with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity was established. There now exists a more 
coordinated effort by the SEA and the 0E0 on the state level. 

A luncheon workshop was conducted with representatives of 

the SEA, 0E0, and LEAs on both the state and local level. 

This resulted in better understanding between the groups 
along with a totally coordinated effort. Also, the state 
technical assistance office supplied a state "check off 
system" to see if cooperation did exist on the Community 
Action Statement. 

2) In-service training programs in specialized areas con- 
ducted on the University and College level have tended to 
decrease the teacher shortages in these specialized areas 
on the local elementary and secondary level. 

3) Communications between the SEA and LEAs has presented 
somevhat of a problem. To compensate for this, the SEA has 
hired two additional staff members as Supervisors of Com- 
pensatory Education. These additional staff members have 
released the Intermediate Auditor from other duties to do 
more technical fiscal assistance. This has resulted in better 
communications between the SEA and LEAs through bulletins, 
news letters and visitations made available by the additional 




staff. 



b. The only major problem with present legislation and appropriation 
is the late date at which the act is passed resulting in late 
fiscal appropriation. We feel it would be more advantageous 
to have the act passed in early spring so funding could take place 
prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Early funding would allow the LEAs to be more competitive 
in hiring the necessary personnel to staff the projects. 
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TABLE 1 AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AND AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP RATES FOR TITLE I PROJECT 

SCHOOLS COMPARED WITH ALL OTHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE STATE 
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TABLE 2 DROPOUT RATES FOR TITLE I PROJECT SCHOOLS 

COMPARED WITH ALL OTHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE STATE 
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NOTES ON TABLES 7A 
Standardized Test Results 

Local communities submitted Tables 7A and 7B in 
their evaluation reports. The following State results 
on standardized tests are based on these local sub- 
missions. When an attempt was made to collate tables 
representing data on the same test in the same grade, 
it was found that State totals were based on very few 
projects and communities. Of those tables representing 
the same test in the same grade some were not usable due 
to errors and omissions. As a result, the State totals 
on Table 7A are not complete. As much data as possible 
is included in the following tables. 

The number of local Tables 7B was so small as to 
make State totals on 7B meaningless. Therefore, only 
Tables 7A follow. 
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TABLE 7A 

STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS, TITLE I (ESEA) 1966-67 
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TABLE 7 A 

STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS, TITLE I (ESEA) 1966-67 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECTS 



Ip. this section j, selected exemplary projects implemented 
in Rhode Island during the 1966-67 school year or during the 
sumner of 1967 are briefly described. The selected projects 
are but a few of the ninety- six projects implemented in the 
State that could be considered exemplary. 

PROJECT G.I.R.D. 

swplary This comprehensive, diversified project implemented by the 

-ture • 

Providence School Department had four components which provid- 
ed a continuing sequential program in Special Education for the 
most educationally deprived special class pupils in the city. 
These four phase (components) were guidance, instruction, 
recreation, and diagnosis. Within the G.I.R.D. program were 
cultural enrichment, i-dustrial arts, physical education, and 
teacher aide activities. As an integral part of the program, 
thirty-nine special education teachers who were engaged in the 
G.I.R.D. project participated in a training program held at a 
local college. Courses were in the area of management and 
behavior and reading diagnosis. 

Students: One hundred forty-seven public school children and three 

non-public school children participated. 

Grade Ungraded 

Level: 

Cost: $94,500. total; Approximately $630 per child. 

Time: From June 1, 1967 to August 31, 1967; Approximately 

150 hours per student. 
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To improve the children's verbal functioning; to improve 
children's non-verbal functioning; to improve the children's 
self-image; to change in a positive direction their attitudes 
toward school and education; to reduce the rate and severity 
of discipline problems; and to improve the children's emotion- 
al stability and/or that of their families. 


Staffing: 

? 


Eighty-seven professional and non-professional personnel 
composed the project staff. Staff involved in "Project G.I.R.D." 
included the following: Five Elementary teachers; fifteen 

secondary teachers; eighteen teachers of the mentally retarded; 
one teacher of the visually handicapped; three teachers of the 
seriously emotionally disturbed; thirty teacher aides; three 
guidance counselors; three supervisors; three consultants; 
one attendance officer; one nurse; and four non-professionals. 

The diagnostic team of the Meeting Street School consisted 
of two pediatric-neurologists, one psychiatrist, two psychologists, 
two occupational therapists, two social workers, one speech/ 
hearing/language therapist, one physical therapist, and one 
diagnostic teacher. 


/ocedures : 
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Twelve class j were established at four designated 
community schools. Each class was designed to meet a spe- 
cific handicapping category; trainable, educable- primary, 
intermediate, and secondary; neurollogically impaired; vis- 
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ually handicapped; multiply handicapped and socially malad- 
justed. The teacher-pupil ratio in each class was limited 
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to fifteen to one. 



Program: 

Content 



t 

valuation: 



Thirty children were referred to the diagnostic team 
of the Meeting Street School by the G.I.R.D. program for 
diagnostic evaluations* This team spent a total of nineteen 
full* time days In completing the evaluations* The psychiatrist 
acting as a liasion between the project and diagnostic agency 
conferred and consulted with the total personnel involved in 
the total project* 

Instruction was centered around the abilities > interests, 
and motivations of the children* Where a child found an in* 
terest, there were written and audio* visual materials available 
in the area he selected* The instruction phase was coor- 
dinated with the recreational phase so that each child was 
able to physically work out frustrations, aggressions, and 
hostilities in a non- restrictive manner* 

The guidance facet of the program took place while the 
children were on field trips* The most effective phase of 
the G.I.R.D. program as well as the most successful was the 
diagnoses of thirty children socially, educationally, and 
neurologically during a six week period. This team approach 
used by the project G.I.R.D, staff and the diagnostic team of 
the Meeting Street School could surely serve as a model for 
other communities* 

& 

At the conclusion of the G.I.R.D, program, teachers, 
teacher aides, and counselors examined and rated the project's 
objectives for the pupils* Through the use of tills instrument, 
gains msde by the children were apparent in self-concept and 
self* confidence* The youngsters w eft also rated individually 



by the counselors on a behavior continuum. Consensus of the 
evaluators was that the program seems to have been effective 
in changing the children's behavior as it related to motivation, 
attendance, disciplinary problems, and continuance in school. 

The diagnostic and educational evaluations carried on by 
the Meeting Street School diagnostic team for thirty children, 
and through these findings, the placement of these children 
in special classes attribute to the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 



PROJECT GRASP 



unplary &: 
ovative 
ture 



Students: 



ade Level: 
Time: 



This remedial program conducted by the Pawtucket School De- 
partment provided opportunities for individualized instruction 
in reading, mathematics, and language. An integral part of the 
project activities was the establishment of an elementary school 
guidance program. In addition to the three mobile education 
centers, a mobile instructional resource lab was operated 
to provide audio-visual materials and equipment immediately 
on an "as needed basis." Establishment of a follow-up pro- 
gram to former GRASP children in the form of individual after- 
school tutoring and counseling was also a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the program. 

One hundred eighty- five public school children and seventy- 
six non-public school children participated. 

Grades four through seven 

From September 7, 1966 to June 16, 1967; approximately 



Cost: 
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forty- two weeks or 210 hours per child. 

$166,295 total; approximately $637 per child 
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To enable the educationally deprived youth to read and 
do arithmetic at a level which more nearly parallels his ability; 
to help educationally disadvantaged youth to build a better 
self-image; to assist him in his voactional planning; to give 
parents, teachers, and students some intensive casework; to 
help create an acceptable educational climate through counseling; 
to stimulate and motivate the students involved in the pro- 
ject; to change their attitudes toward school and education; 
to improve the emotional stability of the students involved 
in the project by providing a guidance team and an educational 
specialist who will work to help students improve their reading 
and arithmetic skills. 

The staff consisted ot three reading-arithmetic specialists 
one assigned to each Travelab; three elementary school guidance 
counselors; three social workers, ten teacher aides; one audio- 
visual coordinator; three part-time university or college con- 
sultants; one project director; and one secretary. 

Specialized services of a Speech Therapist; a resource lab 
technician; a psychologist; and opthomologist as well as other 
health personnel participated in the project. 

A team of a reading-arithmetic specialist, a guidance 
counselor, a social worker and three aides operated at each 
project site. Each child after spending an hour in the mobile 
education center was provided with another hour of correlated 
follow-up activity in the school reading center. When a child 
reached grade level or above in reading, he would return to his 
regular classroom situation. Inclusion of other curriculum 
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materials in the areas of science and social studies helped to 

stimulate the children's interest at all grade levels. Class 

« 

size was limited to fifteen children . The guidance team of a 
counselor and a social worker observed the children daily in 
the lab-school situation situation. Social workers made daily- 
weekly visits to the homes and kept careful checks on each child 
in the project. As a result of their activities, the guidance 
team established a close rapport with parents, children, the 
principal of each school, and the classroom teachers. 

Fre- and post- achievement test results of the project 
children indicated an improvement in reading skills. In some 
cases, an improvement of three to four years was noted. Scores 
also indicated that forty- seven youngsters improved beyond 
a two year level. Evaluation of the project provided direc- 
tion for specific modifications designed to enhance the learning 
opportunities of educationally deprived children. 

SUMMER KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

This selected example of a preschool program which was 
conducted by the Johnston Public Schools was designed to pro- 
vide cultural and educational experiences to disadvantaged 
children. The screening procedures developed by the staff to 
determine the needs of the pupils, the development of a team 
approach to instruction, and the involvement of parents-as- 
partners in the educational process were the outstanding 
features of this program. 
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Students: 



de Level: 
Time: 

Cost: 

jectives: 



Staffing: 



One hundred fifty- two five- and six- year old children par- 
ticipated. 

Preschool 

From June 24, 1967 to August 16, 1967; approximately ninety 
hours per child. 

$26,960 total; approximately $177 per child. 

To open wide avenues of learning to the children in the 
project areas so that they might through their first school 
experiences: (1) initiate a growing desire to be active, eager 

participants in the school setting; (2) develop the basic 
conmunicative skills; and (3) explore and experiment in their 
social, physical, and natural environment to gain the under- 
standings and appreciations necessary for happy well-adjusted 
living; to open opportunities to all adult personnel engaged 
in the program for personal and professional growth through 
a sequence of planned in-service experiences so that each 
member of the team might grow increasingly more able to serve 
these children. 

Thirty-seven professional and non-professional personnel 
participated in the preschool program. Staff involved in 
the Summer Kindergarten Program included: ten primary grade 
teachers; eleven teacher aides; one college consultant on 
early childhood education; one project director, and ten non- 
professionals. 

A team which consisted of one psychologist; one guidance 
counselor; one nurse, and one physician serviced the psycho- 
logical, counseling, and health needs of the children. 
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'rocedures: Children attended school for half-days in a six week program 

in which materials and opportunities were provided for them 
to develop readiness for formal school activities, especially 
by emphasizing the need for working together. 

In addition, the Summer Kindergarten Program brought the 
children out into the community, and brought the community 
into the classroom. While all of the children shared the 
common experience of a visit to the Slater Park Zoo, other 
visits varied according to the interests and needs of partic- 
ular groups of children. These included trips to a market, a 
dairy, the library, the fire station, and a chicken farm. 

Special visitors included representatives of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, fireman, policemen, a sculptress, a religious 
sister, and a musician. 

Orientation and evaluation sessions were conducted for 
the staff and were strengthened and supported by weekly con- 
ferences of the professional staff with the consultant and/or 
the project director. In this meeting of the minds, the staff 
became unified in the basic essentials, yet diversified through 
the sharing of their individual creative experiences . 

The counselor's responsibility was to supplement the 
educational process by assisting the staff in evaluating the 
individual needs of the pupils through the use of tests and 
counseling techniques. 

Evaluation: The high percentage of attendance (90.14%) of the 152 

children who were enrolled in the project indicated that both 
the children and their parents recognized the opportunities 
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offered to them by the program and consistently took advantage 

* ; 

of them. Teacher checklists which were used in the third and 
sixth yeek of the program to measure the intellectual, social, 
emotional, and physical growth of each child showed that the 
program was effective in stimulating changes in the children’s 
behavior toward increasing social maturity. During the final 
week of the program, parents were asked to evaluate the project 
responding to twenty items in an open-ended questionnaire. 

These data indicated that a large majority of parents rated the 
program as very successful in accomplishing its objectives. 



SUMMER LIBRARY PROGRAM 



Exemplary 
Feature : 



Students : 

Grade * 
Level : 

Cost: 

Time: 

Objectives : 




This comprehensive program implemented by the Cranston 
School Department had a variety of activities designed to 
strengthen the language-arts experiences of children who had 
experienced failure in one or more school subjects and for some 
who came from non-English speaking homes. Within this program 
were music, social studies, science, art, and physical education 
activities. 

Two hundred twelve public school children and eighteen non- 
public school children participated. 

Grades one through six. 

$18,000 total; approximately $78 per child 

From June 30, 1967 to August 1, 1967; approximately eighty 
hours per child. 

To provide individual reading guidance for each child; to 
help the child discover the fun in using books and libraries 
for entertainment, and through his experiences to help him 
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Staffing: 
procedures : 
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a life long habit of reading for pleasure; to give the child 
satisfying experiences in searching for needed information 
in the school library and to strengthen his skills in locating 
such information; to enrich his general cultural background 
through planned experiences of trips, music appreciation, 
art, and literature; to provide educational trips which would 
i motivate children to consult library resources for information 
relative to the trip and its program; to provide experiences in 
science which would also be related to the resources of li- 
braries, so that the child would see the library as an ex- 
ploratory source in the area of science. 

Seven librarians, ten teachers, four aides, one director, 
and one clerk composed the project staff. 

The summer program of school library services was con- 
ducted in four project area schools. Project activities 
utilized a multi-media approach emphasizing the use of film- 
strips, recordings, story hours, field trips, and reading 
materials. Supplementary material and field trips were sele- 
cted for their appeal to the specialized interests and needs 
of the participating children. 

Each school's activity took place in a library and an 
adjoining learning center. Each center was staffed with a 
certified librarian, a teacher, and an aide. The children 
were divided into small groups where academic subject matter 
was supplemented by library resources and library materials. 
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/aluation: Circulation of 3,650 books for home reading and browsing 

is an indication of one of the strengths of the program. Not 
only did the students borrow the books, but many also re- 
quested to be given copies of the books. Because of this 
interest, paperback copies were purchased with Title 1 funds 
for their distribution to the students. 

Subjective evaluation by parents and staff suggested that 
students became more cooperative and now have an improved 
attitude toward school. 



LEARNING CENTER PROJECT 



Exemplary 

Feature: 



Student 8: 

Grade 

Level: 

Cost: 

Time: 

Objectives : 



This learning center program conducted by the South King- 
stown School Department was designed to provide cultural and 
educational experiences to disadvantaged children. The project 
was implemented in a small rural community, one that 
did not have a locally financed learning center project. 

Twenty- two public school children and one non-public 
school child .participated. 

Grades four and five. 

$15,935 total; approximately $693 per child 

From June 19, 1967 to August 1, 1967; approximately eighty- 
one hours per child. 

To change in a positive direction the children's attitude 
toward school and education and to improve classroom perfor- 
mance in reading, and in other skill areas, beyond usual ex- 
pectations. 
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Staffing: 



tocedures: 



Evaluation: 



Two elementary teachers, a librarian, library aide, and 
a project director/teacher participated in the program. 

Cultural enrichment by means of field trips, as well as 
reading, science, and social studies activities in which the 
children were able to choose and plan for themselves what they 
would like to do, changed substantially the children's attitude 
toward learning. 

Instructional activities were centered around the library. 
Library books and materials were selected to appeal to the 
interests and aptitudes of the participating children. The 
library was also the center of the cultural enrichment acti- 
vities where filmstrips, recordings, and information on field 
trips were available. The class ratio was one teacher for 
every six children. Every member of the project staff partici- 
pated in a five day in-service training program prior to the 
start of the project activities. 

Evaluation of the program was mainly subjective and was 
measured by the response of the staff that "the children 
wished they could stay at the school and continue with their 



classes." 



